ered, however, it is likely that THORP will already be operating.
If reprocessing were deferred for an extended period, more spent fuel storage would be required. From the point of view of utility owners of nuclear reactors in countries such as Germany and Japan, the opportunity to ship their spent fuel elsewhere—"out of sight, out of mind"—is one of the primary advantages of reprocessing, and they might be very reluctant to agree (and might be legally constrained not to agree) to an additional decade's worth of spent fuel simply building up at their reactor sites. It is an open question whether the public in France and Britain would accept the alternative of highly radioactive spent fuel continuing to be shipped from abroad to reprocessing sites in their countries for storage, with no reprocessing planned for years to come.
It is also uncertain whether the Russian government would accept this approach since, like the HEU deal (which has raised some controversy in Russia), it would involve shipping large quantities of a key strategic material abroad. Again, financial compensation—provided as a security subsidy by the international community—would probably be required.
The international controversy provoked by the recent shipment of 1.7 tons of reactor-grade plutonium oxide from France to Japan suggests the political difficulties faced by the much larger shipments required for the plutonium disposition mission. To displace civilian plutonium to be used in Europe with Russian excess weapons plutonium, however, only overland transportation would be required. Overland plutonium shipments in Europe are common and relatively noncontroversial, and the association with arms reduction should also help reduce public criticism.
In addition, shipment of large quantities of weapons-grade plutonium, rather than merely reactor-grade plutonium, to non-nuclear-weapon states such as Japan and Germany would almost certainly arouse controversy in those countries and in neighboring states.
Safeguards and Security. Since the weapons plutonium would displace separated plutonium operations that would take place in any case, the net additional safeguards issues involved in this option are less substantial than those in other cases. The net additional risks would come from the pit processing required for all options; the large-scale international shipment of plutonium, central to this option; and the difference in proliferation risk involved in the shift from reactor-grade to weapons-grade plutonium.
The risks involved in the large-scale international transport of plutonium required in this option are difficult to judge and depend on the resources applied to reducing them. Once the weapons plutonium arrived in Europe, the risks of diversion or theft during processing and use would be substantially lower than if the material were used in Russia, given the greater social and economic turmoil now taking place there. The need for an agreed, internationa:sted this substitution approach, has also argued for an agreement to permanently shut down civilian reprocessing. Such a permanent shutdown, however, is by no means essential to the basic concept, and even if agreement on such a far-reaching step could be reached, doing so would almost certainly be time-consuming, delaying
